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Changes in the Banking Structure, Part 1 


The Growth of Branch Banking 


Each year New England’s banks usually set new records for deposits and loans. 
But the number of banks in New England has been going steadily downward for 
many years. In 1920 there were 728 commercial banks in New England. Now 
there are 448. On the other hand, New Englanders cannot justly complain that 
they had more adequate or more convenient banking facilities in “‘the good old 
days.”” In fact, the number of banking facilities has increased by over 40 percent. 

The explanation for these opposing trends lies in the transformation of the 
banking structure of New England from a system of predominantly unit banks — 
banks operating only one office — to a banking structure in which the number of 
branches is substantially in excess of the number of banks. This transformation 
has taken place by the establishment of new branches as well as by the conversion 
of existing banks to branches. It is this latter change which is primarily responsible 
for the decline in the number of banks, especially in the postwar period. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Vd, Renewed Vigor in Construction, page 5. 
Continued Decline in Unemployment, page 7. 














This is the first of a two-part series of articles on 
the postwar banking structure of New England. The 
articles draw on material in a doctoral dissertation 
by Paul M. Horvitz at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Horvitz conducted the study, ‘Con- 
centration and Competition in New England Bank- 
ing,” with the aid of a research grant from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston. Copies of the study 
are available on request from the bank’s research 
department. 











The movement towards branch banking has 
been going on since the early 1920's, but more 
branches have been established since World 
War II than in the earlier period. 

In 1920, 63 of the region’s banks operated 92 
branches. By 1931, the number of banks operat- 
ing branches had increased to 86 and there were 
236 branches. At the close of 1958, 157 banks 
operated about 700 branches. 

During the 1920's most of the development: of 
branch banking in the region occurred within 
the large cities. This expansion has continued 
in the present period and has now spread to 
many of the region’s smaller cities. More sig- 
nificantly, however, has been the establishment 
of branches in the outlying districts of metro- 
politan areas, with this activity growing more 
rapidly during the postwar than in the earlier 
period. The balance of the branching develop- 
ment has come with the establishment of state- 
wide systems or branches in counties not con- 
tiguous to the head office county. 

Legal provisions set the framework for the 
development of branch banking, and the estab- 
lished pattern of banking affects subsequent de- 
velopments when laws are changed in substan- 
tial degree. For example, Maine and Rhode 
Island have permitted state banks to have 
branches since about 1900, whereas laws in Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont and Connecticut were es- 
tablished in the late 1920's and early 1930's. 
National law became permissive to national 
banks only in 1927. If national banks had been 
allowed to establish branches earlier, probably 
a more rapid branch banking movement would 
have occurred in the 1920's. National banking 
law defers to state law in respect to geographical 
limitations on branch banking, but capital re- 
quirements differ for national and state banks. 

In Rhode Island and Vermont, a bank may 
establish branches in any part of the state. Maine 
allows a bank to establish branches in its own 
or adjoining counties, or in towns of other 
counties where there is no state bank. A bank 
may operate as a branch any absorbed banking 
office. im Connecticut a bank may establish 
branches in its own city or in towns without 
commercial banks, and any absorbed bank may 
be operated as a branch. A Massachusetts bank 
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may establish branches only within the same 
county as the head office. 


There are no pro- 
visions in New Hampshire law authorizing 
branch banking. 

Maine and Connecticut also recognize limited- 
power branches or agencies. “This points up the 
fact that all branches or branch systems are not 
alike. Many branches function almost as a unit 
bank—offering a full line of banking services and 
administered by an officer with authority to 
handle most loan requests without referral to 
the head office. Other branches perform only 
such functions as cashing checks, accepting de- 
posits and loan payments and referring loan 
applications to the main office. Both types of 
branches are often found in the same branch 
system. In either case, certain functions such as 
management of the investment portfolio, and 
reserve position are centralized at the head office. 

Generally when branches are spread over a 
wide geographical area they must operate more 
independently of the head office. When branches 
are all within the head office city the problem of 
communication is lessened, and more centralized 
control is feasible. There are also differences 
due to the purpose for which the branch was 
established. Some branches have been estab- 
lished in recent years mainly for the purpose of 
meeting the demand for consumer loans. Others 
have been set up to develop new business by 
offering more convenient service. 

The development of branch banking has 
varied greatly from one state to another within 
New England. Despite extremely liberal branch 
banking laws, branch banking has not developed 
to any great extent in Vermont. Of the 16 
branches established in the state since 1945, only 
one has been a new banking facility. That there 
have not been more branches established by mer- 
ger is a reflection of the reluctance of unit bank- 
ers in the state to sell to potential purchasers. 

In Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, branch banking has proceeded 
at a rapid rate since 1945. In Connecticut 98 
branches have been established since 1945, rep- 
resenting nearly 2/3 of the branches in existence 
at the close of 1958. Most Connecticut branches 
are in the same county as the head office, which 
is also the case in Maine. In Rhode Island and 
in Vermont, most of the branches are in coun- 
ties other than the head office county, except in 
Providence where there are several branches in 
the head office city. Vermont has only one 
branch in the same city as the head office. This 
contrasts with the situation in Massachusetts 
where 56 percent of the branches are in the same 
city as the head office, reflecting the large num- 


ber of branches in Boston. The remaining 
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branches in Massachusetts are in the same county 
as the head office because the law does not allow 
banking beyond county lines, and they are 
mostly in the eastern part of the state. 

New England’s banking facilities were not 
generally inadequate in 1945. What then ac- 
counts for the tremendous growth in banking 
facilities since that time? There are several rea- 
sons for this development. New England’s pop- 
ulation and production have increased consid- 
erably. More important than the increase in the 
number of New Englanders and firms have been 
changes in their geographic distribution, their 
incomes and their use of banking services. 

With the increased desire for home owner- 
ship, people have necessarily turned to the 
suburbs. Much of the recent population growth 
in New England has been in suburbs of the 
large cities. The rising middle-income group 
has been the chief migrant to the suburbs, and 
as families have moved to the suburbs they have 
tended to take their banking business with them. 
Increasing congestion of city trafic has further 
stimulated the establishment of banking offices 
in less crowded sectors. Suburban banks or 
branches offer parking lots or drive-in-teller win- 
dows and otherwise provide convenient access 
to facilities. The banks have also developed a 
full range of retail banking services. The new 
suburban residents have become an important 
source of deposits and major users of the banks’ 
expanded consumer services. 

Movement out of the central city has also been 
a characteristic of industry in recent years. In 
their desire to set up extensive one-level pro- 
duction lines, many new manufacturing firms 
have built plants on the outskirts of cities where 
they could buy the necessary land or located in 
modern industrial parks on good roads and with 
adequate parking facilities. 

Banks have endeavored to serve their cus- 
tomers by providing service where needed. In 
1945, 45 percent of the branches were in the 
same corporate city as the head office. Since 
that time only about one-third of the new 
branches have been established in the head of- 
fice city. When the growth of the head office 
cities is compared with the growth of the cities 
and towns in which branches have been estab- 
lished, it is found that the former had an aver- 
age rate of population growth of only 8 percent 
from 1940 to 1950 while the latter grew an aver- 
age of 21 percent. 

A total of 364 new commercial banking facili- 
ties have been established in New England since 
1945. Only 23 of these have been new banks 
while 341 have been new branches. Here again 
there is considerable variation among the states. 
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Rhode Island has 37 new branches and no new 
banks. New Hampshire has six new banks and 
no new branches. New Hampshire law, it must 
be remembered, does not authorize branches. 
Ten of the new banks have been in Massachu- 
setts, six in Connecticut and one in Maine. 

Most of the new banks are quite small, and in 
Connecticut, Maine, and New Hampshire they 
have been established in small towns. In fact, 
two of the Connecticut banks, the Maine bank 
and all the New Hampshire banks were estab- 
lished in towns which previously had no com- 
mercial banking facilities. In Massachusetts, on 
the other hand, the banks have been organized 
in larger towns and cities. Most have been in 
the Boston area where the communities already 
had commercial banking facilities. 

There are several reasons why banking has 
been expanding more rapidly by branching than 
by establishment of new banks in the postwar 
period. Many of these new banking offices have 
been added in relatively small communities. It 
has frequently been pointed out that a branch 
can often operate profitably in small towns and 
rural areas in which unit banks might not sur- 
vive. Many writers have attributed this to lower 
operating costs for branches than for unit banks; 
however, there is some evidence that very small 
banking facilities cannot be operated any more 
inexpensively as a branch than as a unit bank. 
In any case, the ability of a branch to operate 
where a unit bank might not survive is not 
limited to the possibility of cost advantages. 

There are many suburban communities which 
generate substantial demand for personal and 
real estate loans but relatively small deposit 
volume. A unit bank in such a community 
would be unable to satisfy fully the banking 
needs of this community because it would not 
have sufficient funds to meet the demand for 
loans unless it invited larger banks to partici- 
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pate in its loans. On the other hand in com- 
munities with large deposit volume but inade- 
quate loan demand, a unit bank might experi- 
ence difficulty in making the most efficient use 
of its available funds. A branch bank, however, 
could find such offices profitable. For example, 
there is a branch in Rhode Island with mortgage 
loans outstanding in greater volume than its de- 
posits. At least one branch office in Connecticut 
has consumer loans outstanding in greater vol- 
ume than it has deposits. Several branch offices 
in New England have few or no loans outstand- 
ing. Obviously these offices could not operate 
in this manner as unit banks. A unit bank in 
general seeks to match the supply of funds with 
the demand for funds within its own commu- 
nity, but the branch system ensures mobility of 
funds by shifting excess funds out of one office 
for lending through other offices. Of course, a 
well-developed correspondent banking system 
with small banks participating in loans with 
large correspondents provides some mobility of 
funds between banks, and this is to some extent 
a substitute for branch banking. 

New unit banks have been chartered during 
the postwar period in spite of several factors 
tending to restrain their creation. 

Supervisory officials have been reluctant to 
approve applications for new charters. The po- 
tential return to investors from setting up a new 
bank has been lower than alternative invest- 
ments. For most of the postwar period, bank 
stocks have sold at less than book value; until 
the last few years the stocks of even the largest 
and best-known banks have sold at prices below 
book value. As long as investors could buy the 
stock of long-established, well-known banks at 
prices less than book value, it is unlikely they 
would be very interested in paying book value 
for stock in a new bank. 

The difficulty which banks have experienced 
in securing competent management has been 
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still another factor working against the estab- 
lishment of new banks. While this is also a 
probem in establishing new branches, it is not 
quite as serious because a branch manager need 
not be trained in such operations as investment 
or reserve management which are carried on at 
the head office. 


Banks in Small Towns 

Banking has long been regarded as a com- 
munity service. Has the expansion of banking 
facilities brought service to New England’s small 
communities? One measure is the proportion 
of small towns that have banking facilities. 

For comparison purposes it is more meaning- 
ful if we consider the states in two groups; 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont comprise 
the first group of states and Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island the second. The 
first group predominantly consists of agricultural 
areas with smaller cities than southern New 
England. The southern New England States 
have roughly similar characteristics—they are 
heavily industrialized, densely populated and 
have several large banking units. 

The comparison summarized in the accom- 
panying chart is simply a computation by states 
of the percentage of communities with 100 to 
5,000 inhabitants that have commercial bank- 
ing facilities. Among the northern New Eng- 
land States, New Hampshire, which does not 
allow branch banking, had the lowest proportion 
of small towns with banking facilities, and 
among the southern New England States, Mas- 
sachusetts, which restricts branch banking to 
county limits, had the lowest percentage. 

Since some of the states had a large number 
of very small communities which might tend to 
distort the results, the comparison was also made 
by considering only communities with 1,000 to 
5,000 inhabitants. While this changed the rela- 
tive positions somewhat, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts were still the lowest states. 

Because there are differences among the states 
in transportation facilities and the distance be- 
tween cities, such a comparison is, of course, not 
conclusive. A further difficulty with this com- 
parison is that it does not consider the differ- 
ences between bank offices. Some people argue 
that a branch of a large bank can provide a 
wider range of services than a small unit bank, 
while others argue that the unit bank can give 
better service. While this issue cannot be re- 
solved here, it is appropriate to emphasize that 
good banking service frequently contains a high 
degree of personal contacts that depend on the 
quality of the bank employees, irrespective of 
the bank’s organizational form. 
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Renewed Vigor in Construction 


The national economy is growing with vigor. 


One good indication of growth is the level of 
construction activity. “The estimated value of 


new construction put in place has grown each 
year since 1944, when war programs required 
that many types of construction be held tempo- 
rarily in abeyance. Since then, the over-all con- 
struction effort has passed relatively unscathed 
through the restraining influences of three post- 
war recessions, including the familiar one of late 
1957 and early 1958. 

The generalized statement should be evaluated 
in conjunction with three specific qualifications. 
First, rising costs of construction are responsible 
for a large portion of the growth as measured 
in terms of current dollars. In fact, in terms of 
constant prices, 1958 total construction outlays 
did not meet the 1955 peak. 

Secondly, the expansion in new construction 
outlays has not been consistent among the several 
categories which make up the total construction 
effort. Surges in construction of commercial, 
manufacturing, residential, utility and public 
works facilities have frequently been out of cycli- 
cal phase with one another. 

Finally, recent construction activity owes a 
considerable but indeterminate amount of its 
vigor to stimuli from legislative or administra- 
tive actions at governmental levels. Such actions 
have been particularly influential in the fields 
of housing and highway and other public works 
construction, Whether these actions have pru- 
dently contributed to long run stability for the 
construction industry, or may in part have bor- 
rowed from future normal growth for the indus- 
try is for time to tell. 

These qualifications, however, do not detract 
from the important role which construction ac- 
tivity plays in the national economy. At $49 
billion, the estimated value of new construction 
put in place during 1958 was equal to 11.2 per- 
cent of the gross national product. This percent- 
age relationship was higher than in any other 
postwar year except 1955. The figure excludes 
the outlays made for maintenance and repair of 
existing structures, which are probably two-fifths 
as great as those for new construction. 

The apparent effect of the recent business re- 
cession on construction activity was brief. Sea- 
sonally adjusted outlays reached an annual rate 
of $50.1 billion in December 1957. After sagging 
to a rate of $46.5 billion in May 1958, construc- 
tion resumed its climb. By February 1959 it had 
attained a rate of $54.4 billion, slightly below the 
January rate but 12 percent above a year ago, 
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The depth of the sag and the vigor of resur- 
gence varied. Public construction programs, en- 
larged and accelerated by counter-recessionary 
measures, in February were running 17 percent 
above a year ago. In particular, highway ex- 
penditures were up 20 percent, while public 
housing recorded a gain of 64 percent. 

Private construction projects were more sus- 
ceptible to hesitation and deferment as the re- 
cession set in. But by February they, too, were 
setting new records on a seasonally adjusted 
basis 10 percent above a year earlier. Activity 
in nonresidential building was depressed by cur- 
tailed capital expenditures for new manufactur- 
ing plants. But relative dullness in nonresiden- 
tial building was more than offset eventually by 
new strength in private residential building. 
This field of construction, which had been ex- 
periencing a relapse since its 1955 spree, found 
a competitively more favorable climate in the 
recession and recovery period. By February of 
this year the adjusted annual rate of new private 
residential construction was 27 percent greater 
than a year ago. 

Housing starts of privately financed nonfarm 
units on a seasonally adjusted basis confirm this 
pickup in residential building. The peak an- 
nual rate of 1,443,000 starts attained in Decem- 
ber 1954 was found to be unsustainable and 
gradually dropped to an annual rate of 915,000 
in February 1958. At about this time a favorable 
complex of factors came into play. Demand for 
credit funds from business and consumers was 
lessened. A reduction in the general interest 
rate structure and an increase in the VA rate to 
134 percent helped make VA and FHA mortgage 
rates relatively more attractive to lenders. The 
supply of credit funds was increased by mone- 
tary policy, and various governmental acts were 
undertaken to stimulate homebuilding. The re- 
sponse was a month-by-month rise in the season- 
ally adjusted rate of starts to a December figure 
of 1,430,000 belore easing somewhat in January 
and February. 


Construction Contracts 

Construction contracts reported by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation also attest to renewed 
strength in over-all construction activity. Total 
1958 contracts were up 9 percent from 1957. 
Monthly figures, however, show that the business 
recession induced a pause in the rise. Contracts 
for the first three months of 1958 lagged 11 per- 
cent behind those for the comparable months 
of 1957. But beginning with April 1958 each 








month’s total contracts exceeded in value those 
of a year earlier. The February 1959 gain was 
18 percent. 

The strength in contract awards has been 
widespread except in the nonresidential building 
field where deferment of manufacturers’ pro- 
grams for new plant construction has been a 
retarding influence. Compared with 1957, public 
works contracts in 1958 were up 24 percent, 
utility contracts up 11 percent, and residential 
contracts up 13 percent. Expansion in public 
works construction was stimulated as the 1956 
Federal Aid Highway Program swung into fuller 
operation and was accelerated by Congressional 
legislation in 1958. Utility contract placements 
are usually made under long range expansion 
programs, little influenced by cyclical recessions 
and recoveries. Residential contract gains re- 
flected not only an improvement in the general 
mortgage market, but also the stimuli afforded 
under provisions of the 1958 Emergency Housing 
Act and changes in administrative regulations. 


New England Construction 

New England contract awards during the early 
months of 1958 followed a more erratic trend 
than those in the nation at large, according to 
the F. W. Dodge reports. Beginning with June, 
however, they regularly exceeded in value those 
for the comparable months of 1957. For 1958 
as a whole New England contracts, as in the 
nation, recorded a 9 percent gain over 1957. 

Regional construction gains in 1958, however, 
followed a somewhat different pattern from the 
national one. In both areas contracts for new 
manufacturing plants lagged considerably behind 
the 1957 pace, but in New England, residential 
contracts were also lagging through much of 
1958. In consequence New England in 1958 
experienced a decline of 4 percent in the value 
of residential contracts whereas there was a 13 
percent gain in the country at large. An encour- 
aging upturn in New England homebuilding, 
however, appeared to be in progress at the turn 
of the year. The most pronounced surges of con- 
struction activity in this region during 1958 
were in the public works and utility categories 
where contract values rose 43 and 166 percent 
respectively from the previous year. 

Employment in contract construction, because 
of the nature of the work, is susceptible to sea- 
sonal variations. It is also responsive to cyclical 
changes in business conditions as the late reces- 
sion demonstrated. Beginning in the spring of 
1957, it dropped below year earlier levels, reach- 
ing maximum declines of 10 percent in the na- 
tion during March 1958 and 11.5 percent in New 
England during April. Its recovery from reces- 
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sion, like that in other areas of employment, has 
been slow. Not until February 1959 did employ- 
ment in contract construction catch up to the 
year-earlier figure. 

Average hourly earnings of construction work- 
ers rose with only slight interruption during 
the recession as did average weekly earnings, 
allowing for seasonal variations. In consequence, 
the labor costs entering construction work have 
continued to exert an upward pressure. While 
prices of some construction materials eased some- 
what as supplies came into better balance with 
demand, the over-all wholesale price index of 
construction materials at the end of 1958 was 
1 percent higher than at the beginning of the 
year. Costs of construction, therefore, have con- 
tinued to rise. Some respite from these rising 
costs was achieved in the case of residential 
building on a unit basis by shifting to smaller- 
sized homes and apartment units. 

Consistently rising costs have for long acted, 
if not as a deterrent influence, at least as a damp- 
ening influence on construction plans. This has 
been particularly true with respect to residential 
building. Prices for desirable new homes had 
risen to such levels that many prospective pur- 
chasers were forced to extensive use of credit to 
meet even the minimum down payments. 


Mortgage Trends 

Liberalization of credit terms under FHA and 
VA mortgage financing facilitated homebuilding 
during the early portion of the 1955-57 period 
of business boom. But in later phases of that 
boom mortgage demands had to compete more 
vigorously with credit demands from business 
and from consumer instalment purchasers for a 
restricted volume of available funds. As the 
general interest rate structure rose, the relative 
rigidity of VA and FHA rates proved to be less 
and less competitive despite discounting, and 
home financing became more difficult. 

The recession, with the attendant changes in 
the demand for and supply of loanable funds, 
partially restored the competitive position of 
mortgage financing and enabled the demand for 
new homebuilding to reassert itself more effec- 
tively. An ample inflow of savings and amortiza- 
tion payments in the New England area provides 
temporarily at least an ample supply of loanable 
funds. A 5 percent rate for conventional type 
loans is now prevalent in Boston with rates of 
514 and 6 percent common in other areas of 
New England. A realistic appraisal of the situa- 
tion, however, must consider the likelihood of 
an eventual increase in demand for other types 
of credit. In that event mortgage financing prob- 
lems may again become more acute. 
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Continued Decline 


The decline in the number of unemployed 
New Englanders continues to reflect the re- 
covery from the 1957-58 business recession. In 
early March of this year 178,000 persons were 
collecting benefits under regular unemployment 
insurance programs. In the comparable week 
of last year there were 256,000 insured unem- 
ployed. The number of new claims and the 
total number of insured unemployed have been 
below the previous year levels since late in 1958. 

Insured unemployment in New’ England 
reached its peak for the recession period in April 
of last year. It then declined until late in the 
year when layoffs which were mostly seasonal 
added to unemployment in November and De- 
cember. Since early January insured unemploy- 
ment has been declining slowly. 

Although by early March unemployment was 
below the previous year, it was substantially 
above the low point of last fall. 


All or part of 
this rise may be seasonal. 


During the year un- 
employment is influenced by both seasonal fac- 
tors and business conditions. It is generally at 
its lowest point in New England in summer and 
fall and rises in the winter. 

In mid-1958 some states joined in a federally 
sponsored program for temporarily extending 
benefit payments to workers who had exhausted 
their benefits under regular programs. Nearly 
22,500 unemployed workers were receiving com- 
pensation under the extended programs in mid- 
February. Since all states did not extend these 
benefits, the temporary programs are not in- 
cluded in the figures presented here. 

Although insured unemployment in early 1959 
was lower than early 1958, the total number of 
persons employed was also lower. Possibly this 
is because the only unemployment figures are 
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in Unemployment 


for persons drawing compensation. If a worker 
has exhausted his benefits, or for other reasons 
is ineligible, he is not included in the figures. 

Nonagricultural employment in New England 
decreased by about 250,000 from the high point 
in mid-1956 to the recession low in April 1958. 
During the second half of 1958 the number of 
workers increased in both durable and non- 
durable goods industries but did not rise to 
previous year levels. In May there were 152,600 
fewer manufacturing jobs in New England than 
a year earlier, but by January 1959 there were 
only 14,800 fewer jobs than a year ago. 

The nondurable goods industries—led by 
year-to-year gains in the apparel, printing and 
publishing, and leather and leather products 
industries—provided slightly more jobs than in 
January 1958. Durable goods employment still 
lagged behind the year-ago level by 15,000 jobs 
but in recent months has shown substantial im- 
provement. 

At the highest unemployment point of the 
business recession there were more jobless in 
New England than at any time since the reces- 
sion months of 1949. Average weekly insured 
unemployment climbed from the 1957 low point 
of 95,000 in September to 268,600 in April 1958. 
By October the weekly average had fallen to 
128,600. New seasonal unemployment in the 
waning weeks of the year boosted the total to al- 
most 235,000. 

As the level of unemployment rose in late 1957 
and early 1958 it was boosted by the double im- 
pact of the seasonal effects and the downturn in 
business conditions. The reverse was true in 
the fall of 1957 when seasonal factors helped 
bring unemployment to the lowest point of the 
business boom period. 

Production began to rise in the fall accom- 
panied in many industries by increases in the 
number of hours worked. The New England 
production-worker man-hour index, reflecting 
the combined effect of the number of factory 
workers and the length of the workweek, in- 
creased during the second half of 1958 for both 
durable and nondurable goods industries. This 
contrasts with a weakening in the index during 
the second half of 1957. 

The extension of hours coupled with produc- 
tivity gains has tempered the effects of in- 
creased production on lowering unemployment. 
Further reductions in insured unemployment 
are anticipated but total unemployment may 
rise with the entrance of students and other 
new, uninsured workers into the labor force. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
MANUFACTURING INDEXES (1950-52 = 100) (1950-52 = 100) (1947-49 = 100) 


(seasonally adjusted) 
Jan.’59 Dec.’58 Jan.'58  Jan.'59 Dec.'58 Jan.'58 | Feb.'59 Jan.'59 Feb. '58 
All Manufacturing 114 117 105 109 112 104 146 145 131 
Primary Metals 96 98 92 90 96 81 135 125 fs 
Textiles 47 45 49 65 67 63 n.a. 106 91 
Shoes and Leather 127 123 102 119 127 105 n.a. n.a. 98 
Paper 105 103 99 121 "2 119 n.a. 168 153 


1958 figures revised for Massachusetts and New England 








NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
Per Cent Changefrom: PerCent Change from: 


BANKING AND CREDIT Feb. '59 Jan.'59 Feb. '58 Feb. '59 Jan.'59 Feb. '58 


Commercial Loans ($ millions) 1,470 0 29,622 — 1 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 

Deposits ($ millions) 4,424 + 5 100,301 + 6 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 

Check Payments ($ millions) 7,556 195,770 + 8 
(Selected Cities) 

Consumer Installment Credit Outstanding 210 227 +1 
(index, 1950-52 = 100) 

TRADE 

Department Store Sales +11 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 

Department Store Stocks 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 


EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, MAN-HOURS, & EARNINGS 
Nonagricultural Employment (thousands) 
Insured Unemployment (thousands) 
(excl. R. R. and temporary programs) 
Consumer Prices 
(index, 1947-49 = 100) 
Production-Worker Man-Hours 
(index, 1950 = 100) 
Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing ($) 
OTHER INDICATORS 
Construction Contract Awards ($ thous.) 
(3 mos. moving averages, Dec., Jan., Feb.) 
Total 104,234 — 4 +27 2,302,695 — 
Residential 34,192 —20 +24 1,358,535 +27 
Public Works 16,598 —30 +28 418,816 — 8 
Electrical Energy Production 203.4 + 3 +11 251.9 + 3 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100)* 
Business Failures (number) 77 +13 — 8 1,161 — 9 
New Business Incorporations (number) 794 —28 +45 15,758 —16 
*Figure for last week of month ** percent changes based onrevised | n.a. = not available 
January figures. p. = preliminary 
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